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SKETCH OF 
MRS. DRAKE. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


This lady is called the Siddons of the 
South, her claim to the title of actress, is one 
founded upon long experience—good masters 
and some genius, but the former is but the 
gratuitous offering of friendship. We wiil 
not criticise this Jady’s manner and style of 
acting, her school was not a finished one, 
and the applause which attended her exer- 
tions, was rather the effervescence of local 
feeling, than the judicious tribute to real ex- 
cellence. 

Mrs. Drake is the widow of Alexander 
Drake, son of Samuel Drake, of whom we 
have already spoken. She was a Miss Den- 
ny, born in the State of New York, she mar- 
ried Drake when very young, who emigrated 
with his wife to the * Far West,” in com- 
pany with a number of others, under the man- 
agement of hisfather, they were termed a 
strolling company,and we have the name of a 
generous individual who advanced the mo- 
ney with which they purchased a horse and 
wagon for the great undertaking. It was 
Samuel Drake who established the first re- 
gular Theatre this side of the Blue ridge, 
and unfurled the banner of Thespis in the 
Western Wilds.* But to our subject. 

A visit to the North in the year 1830-1 
improved Mrs. Drake’s style and manner of 
acting. ‘To us, on her return this was evi- 
dent, and we are pleased to say, that without 
imitating Miss Kemble, she performed many 
of her characters with as much grace and 
spirit, qualities which it is said characterise 
that lady’s acting. 

Mrs. Drake is decidedly a clever actress, 
and deserves support, but her friends do her 
great injustice in instituting these invidious 
comparisons, and certain] y would consult her 
interests more by according her that judicious 
meed of praise merely which she is sure to 
win and merit by the exercise of very supe- 
rior attainments. 

We have stated above that the school the 
seene of her more matured acting, was nota 
finished one, that the reader may have some 
idea of it we annex a specimen. It is from 
the Cincinnatti Post, and written by its Edi- 
tor: 

** We entered the pit of our Theatre night 
before last, the better to observe the scene 
between Julia and Clifford, in the Hunch- 
bauk, and as we stood leaning against the 
wall we felta something descending upon 
our head, which fell over us in dusty frag- 
ments emitting an ‘“ unwholesome odour.” 
We gazed up and beheld the legs of two 
gentlemen in the upper tiers protruding over 





*Mrs. Drake made her first appearance on any stare in 
the village of Cherry Valley, in the character of “ Amelia 
Wildenbeim.”’ 


our heads, like a roosting place for chickens, 


and as one of them cracked his heels togeth- 
er, he loosened the dirt from his boots, and 
it descended upon us. Why is not our the- 
atre supplied with mats, that gentlemen may 
wipe their boots on entering? Last night 
during the most interesting part of “ ‘The 
Wife,” while Mrs. Drake, as Marianne, was 
defending herself to her husband from the 
imputations of his cousin, we chanced to 
cast our eyes *+in front,” and beheld sitting 
in the dress-ctrcle, a gentleman and lady, he 
with his head resting upon the front of the 
box, she with her arm affectionately en- 
twined around his neck, he pressing her 
hand to his lips, she bending fondly over 
him, and thus our attention was divided be- 
tween the affectionate scene on the stage, 
and one equally affecting and affectionate 
“in front.” Why isnot our theatre furnish- 
ed with private boxes for lovers to bill and 
cooin?t Again we saw a gentleman while 
the curtain was down, part the skirts of his 
coat, and sit upon the front of the box with 
his back to the audience, and his feet on the 
seats, while he conversed with a lady who 
stood beside him.” 


THE UGLY CLUB.--NO. XI. 


BY THE EDITOR, 





The task I have undertaken of selecting 
out the choice bits from the journal of the 
Ugly Club, is one of more trouble than I at 
first imagined it would he; many of the ar- 
ticles are written in such wretched scraw]s 
that they look more like Chinese characters 
than Christian pot hooks and strokes. But 
here goes : 


LOOSE PAPERS. 


PAPER-NO. Ill. 

Walter Scott introduces Shakespeare in 
his romance of “* Kenilworth” previous to 
the Queen’s visit to the castle of that name. 
This celebrated visit took place in July 1575. 
Shakespeare was born on the 23d of April, 
1564—this would make him but eleven 
years of age. He did not arrive in London 
until some time in the year 1568, being in 
the 22d year of his age. In 1596 we find 
his name booked as a fifth rate player; no 
mention is made of his dramatic writings un- 
til aboutthis period. Romeoand Juliet, and 
Richard Lil. were printed in 1597. Some 
writers assert that he commenced his career 
as a dramatie writer as early as 1592; the 
first part of Henry VI. they say was written 
in 1589. We have no doubt but that Shake- 
speare, enthusiastically attached to the stage 
as he was, wrote some considerable trifles, 


among which Malone ranks the following: 

Locrine. * Pericles, Prince of Tyre,” * The 

London Prodigal,” ‘The Puritan, or the 

Widow of Watling Street,” “ Thomas Lord 

Cromwell,” “Sir John Oldcastle,” .** A 

Yorkshire Tragedy,” &c. &e. 

[ T'his paper is signed 7. B. S., Api- 

Vol. Il. page 52, W. Dunlay.—* Joseph 
Jefferson came to this country in 1795, and 
made his first appearance in New York as 
Squire Richard, in the Provoked Husband. 
He is of a small light figure, well formed, 
with a singular physiognomy, a nose per- 
fectly Grecian, and blue eyes, full of laugh- 
ter; he has the faculty of exciting mirth to 
as great a degree by features, although hand- 
some as any ugly featured comedian We ever 
saw. 

September, 1811, by a Correspondent to the 
Mirror of Taste, recorded by che Ldilor. 
Mr. Andrew Jackson Allen (who by the 

way must be nearly as old as the General,) 

as Alonzo, was very great; I wish we had 
seen more of him. He merely came on the 
stage, spoke a few words, and was killed 
outright. ‘He sparkled, was exhaled, and 
went to heaven.”’ His dying scene has had 
no equal. He writhed ten times as much as 

Cooke, and shook his leg for a minute “ by 

my stop watch, my lord.” ‘This same Mr. 

Allen is a very extraordinary character, he 

is so deaf that he cannot hear (unless you 

ask him to drink) a single word, and never 
begins to speak until he sees that his com- 
panion’s lips are quiet. He was once placed 
in an awkward situation by the late Mr. 

Mills, who for the sake of a joke, kept his 

lips in motion, after his speech was over, 

and thus set poor Allen, wondering what in 
the name of nonsense he could be making 
such a long discourse about. 

This was Mr. Allen’s portrait in 1811; 
has hechanged? Nota jot. He is sti]! the 
same, deaf as ever, a good costumer, a warm 
friend to Forrest, and celebrated for making 
gold and silver leather, and playing Gold- 
finch. Good soul, when he dies, who is he 
that will not exclaim, “ Alas, poor Yorick,”’ 
and with as much feeling as prompted Ham- 
let to utter them. [ Page 69. 

Females on the Stage.—The first actress 
that appeared upon the stage was a Mrs. 
Coleman, who in 1658 performed the part ot 
lanthe, in Sir William Davanant’s play of 
the Siege of Rhodes. The Siege of Rhodes 
in the old English collection is called an 
Opera. "Thomas Peckle, in his Parnasst 
Peur Perium, 1659, addressed to the gor- 
geous poet, Sir William Davanant, also cal!# 
it an opera. 

‘That Ben whose head deserves the Roscian 

baves, 

Was the firet gave the name of works to playes, 
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You his co-rival, in this wapish age, 

Are more than Atlas to the fainting stage ; 
Your bonus genius, you this way display, 
And to delight us in your Oper.” 


As early as 1629, on the 4th of November, 
as appears by the office book of Sir H. Her- 
bert, a French company played at the Black 
Friars, London, which gave rise to the fol- 
lowing :—* Some French women, or mon- 
sters rather, in Michw)mas term, 1629, at- 
tempted to acta French play at the play 
house in Black Friars, an «impudent, shame- 
ful, womanish, graceless, if not ******* at- 
tempt!” 

«« Furthermore, you should know that last 
day certaine vagrant French players who 
had been expelled from theire owne coun- 
trey, and those women did attempt, thereby 
giving just offence to all virtuous and well 
disposed persons in this town, to act a cer- 
tain lascivious and unchaste comedye in the 
French tongue, at the Black Friars. Glad 
I am to saye they were hissed, hooted, and 
pip-pin pelted from the stage, so as I do not 
think they will soone be ready to trie the 
same againe. Whether theye had licince 
for soe doing I know not, but I do know that 


if theye had licince, it were fit the master of 


the Revels be called to account for the same.” 
On the 22d of November, 1629, we find, 

however, they performed at the Red Bull, 

** For allowinge of the Frenche at the Red Bull 

for a daye, 5f. 6d.,” and on the 14th Decem- 

ber, * For allowinge of a Frenche company 
att the Fortune to playe one afternoone, £1,” 

[| Sir 1. Herbert, Office Book, * Ugly Club,” 
1763. 

We close this number with the following 
extract :—The handwriting is familiar with 
us. 

January, Tuesday, 1821.—* 4 member of the 
Ugly Club, not having the command of types 
or the confidence of an editor, takes this me- 
thod of expressing his admiration of Mr. 
Hathwell’s impersonation of ** Adam Win- 
terton”’ in the play of the ** Iron Ohest.” 
Some fifteen or twenty years ago 1 was, 

as I am now, extremely fond of theatricals ; 

the legitimate drama was then in its purity. 

The Jim Crows,and Yankee characters were 

unknown, undreamt of, It was in the days 

of Warren, J preen, Burke, Biissett, and 
others, that we knew Mr. Hathwell, although 
his name is to be found upon the books of 
the Chesnut St. Theatre, of a much earlier 
date; he was then playing old men’s parts, 
the deerepit old men, a bnsiness both diffi- 
eult and unthankful; a business requiring 
the most study, and for the enacting of which, 
receiving the least applause. We remem- 
ber his able delineation of the character allu- 
ded to in the above extract, and bear witness 
to the trath of the compliment. In 1830 we 
left the city; after an absence of ten years 
we returned, and of course sought the scene 
of many a happy hour—the Chesnut Street 
Theatre. New faces appeared, strange forms 
passed over the stage, voices unknown broke 
upon the ear—all was new—all things had 
changed, even the motto over the stage which 
was wont to meet the eye was gone. “To 
hold as it were the mirror up to nature,”’ had 
indeed faded away, * yes,” we muttered— 

‘the mirror that reflected so much talent 

was dimn'’d.” We felt alone; not a face 

could we see upon whose index we could 
trace the remembrance of days passed; not 

« feature bore the mapped lines of a friend ; 

all was new, and we felt depressed. But 

hold!—what form is that—what sounds are 
those '—it is—that gait, those tones—belong 


to Hathwell—it was himself, my old and 
well remembered friend. ‘The hand of time 
had seemingly fallen but lightly ou his head, 
the body firm and upright, told of health, 
temperance, and domestic happiness; all 
these are to be read in the looks and the ae- 
tions of man. We felt at home; here was 
a something the eye could rest upon, a link 
connecting the chain of memory with the 
lingering past. We felt that we were not 
alone in the walls of the temple, the very 
appearance of Mr. Hathwell putus ina good 
humor with all the rest of the company, and 
we actually looked upon some of the actors 
and actresses with a less critical eye. 


THE PASTOR’S DAUGH- 
TER. 


Tur town of —— is beautifully situated in 
one of the western counties of Massachusetts. 
Its population, somewhat spare for a New En- 
gland town of the present day, is pretty equally 
scattered over its lovely territory, beummed in 
by mountains on the east and west, and the 
health and longevity of the inhabitants had, 
from the earliest settlement of the plice, been 
a subject of great notoriety. True, the church- 
yard inscriptions gave assurance that those of 
every age had soughta refuge from a turbulent 
world in the holy sanctuary of the tomb, but 
their number were greatly in favor of the aged, 
who, like shocks of corn, had been gathered in 
the proper season, or, like the ripe fruit of 
autumn, “had fallen maturely to the earth.” 
Consumption, and most of the diseases that 
“flesh is heir to,”’ had had their victims; in- 
temperance, “ like a strong mun armed,” had 
overpowered the young and the robust, or, with 
the flattering song of a Delilah, had robbed 
them of their strength, by enticing motives, 
and hurried them prematurely from earthly 
usefulness and the warin embrace of affection 
to the unrelenting land of forgetfulness and 
silence; yet, in an unusual number of instances, 
man, having lived his appointed time upon the 
earth, “had given up the ghost,” and gone 
home to a better and more enduring inherit- 
ance. 

But the early part of the autumn of 184- 
introduced a new era in the history of disease 
and death in that beautiful valley, through 
which the balmy mountain air, as it passed 
along, had hitherto imparted health and elas- 
ticity of spirit to the inhabitants, and awoke 
new hopes in the bosom of the invalid who 
came to woo its healthful breezes and partake 
of their salubrious influence, The pestilence 
that goes in darkness and destruction, that 
works at noonday, walked hand in hand 
throughout the length and breadth of this 
hitherto vale of death. T'yphus fever, with its 
malignant, scorching influence, commenced 
its insidious workings, and rapidly prostrated 
the aged and the young; here, after long and 
anxious watching, tearing the kind and affee. 
tionate father and husband from the embrace 
of those whose lives were bound in his, and 
ushering him to the land of spirits ; there, in 
spite of the cries of infancy and the plesdings 
of affection, strong as life, calling the young 
mother from the circle where her life was the 
soul and centre of present enjoyment and much 
future hope, and consigning her to the place of 
dreaimless silence, where sorrow's voice cannet 
penetrate, or wearied solicitude extend her in- 
fluence. Buoyant youth, too, whose claims on 
life were guaranteed by rosy health and un- 
shaken firmness, alas! what are youth and 
health when the power of disease comce upon 
them, the stay and support of aged widowhood, 
felt the withering grasp, and, shrinking back, 
fell into the grave. 

It is often the case that when malignant dis- 
ease passes through a region of a country, its 
recurrence, in the following year, may be cal- 
culated upon with some degrce of certainty, 


especially when natural causes, 1) such in any 
way exist, may be supposed, under like circum- 
stances, to produce a similar effect. And how 
an inveterate fever can break out in a region 
which, for more than half a century, had been 
characterized for its healihfulness, without some 
natural cause, is a mutter on which we sill 
not risk a speculation. 

It might have arisen from a severe drought 
and suliry sunshine acting in concert upon the 
extensive swampy regions o those parts, and 
bringing up, by their united influence, miasina 
from a depth which their decomposing power 
had never before penetrated. At any rate the 
season succeeding that whose events we have 
glanced at so far as the operations uf natare 
were concerned, claimed close affinity with it, 
and scarcely had the heat of sun:mer aittained 
its climax, before events, kindred to those of 
the preceding year, began to develope them. 
selves. 

Among the earliest victims was Mary . 
the daughter of the pastor. She, with an older 
sister, had just returned from the seminary, 
where the list year had been spent, with all the 
buoyancy of youthful spirits, again to gladden 
the inmutes of the puternal roof with their 
cheering presence, and to spread joy and fes- 
tivity through the circles who had long antici. 
pated their return with eagerness and solici- 
tude. With what doating fondness had the 
father looked to the day when he should again 
fold his long absent ones to his bosom, and lis- 
ten to the sweet song of his singing birds, 
whose notes always awakened the raptures of 
pare devotion in his heaven-lilted spirit ? With 
what expectancy he hailed the time when he 
should behold the bright blussoming and matur. 
ing of mind which it had, from their iafaney 
been his favorite care to cultivate and train for 
the richer perfection of the brighter world to 
which he was looking forward? How bright 
in fanev’s gisss was the picture which the 
perspective of future years brought up, when 
in his declining days, the warm expressions of 
youthful ardor, ripened into womanhood, 
should reciprocate his assiduities and watch 
the waning of Jife’s sun, with care and gentle- 
ness, as he had hailed its rising, and, finally, 
when “Jife’s fitful fever closed,” by their 
prayers and songs walt his spirit upward to 
the heaven of biight realities for which his 
life had been a scene of preparation and to which 
he had so earnestly pointed them to a final 
hoine ? 

Alas, for the frai'ty of human expectation ! 
As in the natural world the bright morning sun 
is frequently obscured by angry clouds—as the 
fair flower soon withers and is gone—the ripe 
fruit drops earliest from the stem, so itis with 
human expectation. ‘The rosy cheek of youth 
nurtures and conceals the worm which is to 
destroy its healthful hue; the firmest constitu. 
tion often yiclds most rapidly to disease which 
hurries its victims tothe tomb, while the feeble 
and infirm live on; those who promise the 
greatest usefulness on the earth, are frequently 
called the eurlicst to the skies. Mary returned 
to her pareuts the picture of health; elasticity 
was in all her motions, and the buoyancy of 
spirit which characterizes energy of soul was 
remarkably hers. Life, apparently, spread its 
prospects broad and fair before her. Her 
dreams of future usefulness seemed almost pos- 
itive realities. But hee work was well nigh 
done. In one short month afier ker return the 
workings of sickness were visible in her sys. 
tem. Solicitude in her behalf manilested itself 
in the long and anxious watchings of her 
friends, ard their sorrowing countenances told 
of the fears they too truly cherished that death 
would soon blight their fondest prospects with 
regard to one on whom they had doated go 
fondly, Medical skill united its strongest 
energies, the fervent prayers of the righteous 
were offered hy many yielding hearts for her 
recovery. Rut 
“She died! "Twas like the setting of some 

star, 
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Or like the fading of a flower, or like 

The passing of some breeze, or filling of 

Some pearly dew drop trom its resting place 

Amidst the fragile leaves. She died. "Twas 
like 

The meting of the snow, or like some sound 

Dissolving into silence, or some dream 

Passing away in beauty, leavirg but 

The memory of its loveliness.” 


And during the last conflicts of nature she 
was not insensible to her fate. She felt that 
the cold hand uf death was pressing her life- 
blood from her vitals, and that the wasting of 
disease was to terminate only with her wortal 
existence. And, as she felt the life-stream ebb- 
ing in her system, she spoke to her surrowing 
sister of the pure notes of praise in which their 
voices would ere long blend in the bright world 
, to which her submissive spirit aust soon pass 
away, and of the green ‘fields, and flowery 
mountuins, and pure streams, which engage 
their notes in their heavenly home. She com. 
forted her afflicted parents with the kind assur- 
ance that their assiduities for her on the earth 
would not be lost to her in her heavenly inherit- 
ance, for which their pious care had formed her 
mind, 

So calm and easy was her transition from 
earth to heaven, that nota muscle of her features 
was disquieted by the act of separation, Her 
countenance exhibited only the paleness, none 
of the ayonies of death. The sm'le she was ac. 
customed to wear while in health, yet rested on 
her lips, and her eyes were closed as calusly as 
in peaceful sluinber. 

For turee days they kept that precious clay, 
which, wile the spirit that inhabited it was 
there, ws su precious, and still it altered not. 
Whenever the afflicted father removed the cloth 
to view the cold remuins, her countenance met 
him in its native loveliness, only the spirit was 
not there. Yet, as he looked upon the broken 
vessel of disippsinted hopes, he felt the assured 
consciousness, that though her earthly taber- 
nacle hid fallen, still 


“ She lived ! 
The star was shining in a brighter sphere— 
The breeze had gently winged its way to 
heaven ; 
The dew drop was exhaled from earth; the 
snuw 
Could vie not with her robes of purity ; 
He? name is now a sound that seraphs love.” 


The time had arrived when the dust he had 
cherished with so much fondness wa~ no longer 
to be his, but must be consigned to the cold, 
damp earth, to hold communion with the worm 
and moulder with its original aust.—It was an 
hour to test the philosophy of the religion he 
had long proclaimed to his fellow men. He had 
been with them in their hours of sorrow and 
anguish when they must separate from the 
dear objects of their aff-ction, and had pointed 
them throash the bright avenues of hope, to 
the world where sorrow and pirting witl be 
known no more. His day of trisl had now 
come, and those who had received sweet words 
of sympathy trom his lips, were githered in a 
mouraful group to reciprocate the kind feelings 
he had generously extended to them. ‘Lhere, 
too, were the blooming associites of Mary. But 
a few weeks had passed sinee they met to wel- 
come her return, and receive greetings from her 
lips, which were closed for ever. ‘Then she 
recounted to them her past pleasures, and 
together they dwelt on future anticipations. 
They then joined with her in the sweet lays of 
mustc,—walked with her over fields of velvet, 
rich in the emerald of surmmer,—plucked the 
ripe berry from the bramble, goth red the 
beauteons flower fro:n the mossy bank of the 
woodlind dell, or listened tu the accordant 
notes of the forest songster. Now, impressed 
with the consciousness that all these harmless 
enjoyments were atancnd they spoke with 
faltering tongue and moistened eye ; and as the 
venerable pastor saw their sorrow, thoughts of 


the past, in contrast with the present, rushed 
upon his memory. The retrospect of years was 


‘before him, as he bowed his head in meek sub- 


mission, 

At length the remains were removed from 
the dwelling through which she had so lately 
moved with youthful elasticity, and one by one 
the sorrowing concourse passed to give the lust 
offering of affection, the farewell look, to their 
common friend ; and as their tears fell upon the 
face they should“ see not again till the heavens 
are no more,” many an eye unused to weeping 
let fall the sorrowing tribute of a tear. Nor 
did man alone, nor lovely woman, ho!d solitary 
communion with sorrow in that hour. The 
skies were shadowed with weeping clouds, the 
hoarse autu:nn winds sighed along the moun- 
tains, and “the sear and yellow leaves” of 
autumn fell, rushing from their branches on 
that mourning day.—And amid all these 
scenes of bitterness and grief, thé man of God 
led his weeping family to the lowly bier, to bid 
his sleeping dust farewell. All eyes rested 
upon him, and the triamphs of his faith were 
perceptible in his countenance. He spoke of 
the resurrection and the life, and of the assur- 
ance that those whw sleep in Jesus shall ulso 
rise with him, when he comes upon the earth 
in his latter day of glory—of “ the new heaven 
and earth” to be prepured for his faithful fol- 
lowers in which parting and death and sorrow 
shall be known no more. 

In consequence of the expected arrival of an 
only brother, who was absent, the finul inter- 
ment of Mary’s remains was deferred.—How- 
ever, as all hope of reaching his afflicted friends 
for the present, vanished with the setting sun, 
it was thought expedient to delay the burial 
service no longer; and again the mourning 
family, accompanied by a few frieads, moved 
slowly and solemnly toward the grave, which 
had already received its trust, but upon which 
the seal, or final rest, had not been placed. And 
what more appropriate time thin evening could 
have been chosen to bury one so lovely! Then 
the world is shut out from observation. Men 
have forsaken their busy haunts. Curiosity 
has, in a measure, ceased its promptings. 
There is a quietude in the evening hour which 
gives it sacredness above common time. ‘There 
is solemnity in it, especially when mournful 
rites are to be performed, for which no other 
part of day is equal. ‘The sympathising stars 
looking from their far off orbits on the earth— 
the moon shining in her paleness, and the uni- 
versal stillness which broods over the earth im. 
part to mild evening many a charm which is 
sweet, though tinged wit sadness. 

Few were the words which were spoken as 
we again looked down into the dark sepulchre, 
and for the last time surveyed the narrow house 
that contained the mortul part of the lovely 
youth, whose early fate we all deplored; andas 
we looked, and thought of her pist excellence 
and present glory—of the bright change through 
which she had passed, the rattling earth upon 
the coffin broke the reverie ; andas we raised the 
little mound and placed the turf, which must 
remain the futare guardian of the sacredness of 
the place, the full moon, fro.. behind the fold. 
ing clonds, sent her peerless rays to add sanctity 
to the scene. 

Again the aged and sorrow-stricken pastor 
spoke of the resurrection and the life ; and told 
his sorrowing ones that thoagh the separation 
which they had endured was fall of bitterness 
and anguish, yet the hour of re union in a bet- 
ter world was as sure as the sacredness of the 
word of God. 





Sterne, who used his wife very ill, was 
one day talking to Garrick in a fine senti- 
mental manner, in praise of conjugal love 
and fidelity. ‘The husband,” said Sterne, 
“who behaves unkindly to his wife, de- 
serves to have his house burnt over his head.” 
“If you think so, said Garrick, “1 hope 
your huuse is insured.” 
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THE 


SOUTHERN STAGE, 


ACTORS AND AUTHORS, 
DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 





IN THREE PARTS. 





PART THREE, 


NOTES OF THE DRAMA IN THE 
SOUTH AND WEST. 
{ Taken in 1837-] 

Although, as yet there is no theatre at 
Grand Gulf, yet we find theatricals are not 
unknown even there. A Mr. Cargill gave 
them an entertainment a short time since, 
(June 1836) and so delighted were the in- 
habitants, that when one of his children had 
concluded a song, the stage was actually 
strewed with dollars! T'he drama must suc- 
ceed in Grand Gulf, and 
Beauty bless each strain with melting eye, 
Grief too in fiction lost, shall cease to weep, 
And all the world’s rude cares be laid to sleep. 
Each polished scene, shali taste and truth im- 

prove, 
And the stage triumph in the people's love. 


The following address written by James 
Rees, (was edhe by Mrs. Rowe, on the 
occasion of the Payne Benefit, which took 

lace at the Camp Street Theatre, New Or- 
ion on the evening of the I8th March, 
1835,) to whom the committee awarded the 
silver cup, conferred as a prize on the writer 
of the best poetical Address, adapted to the 
evening's entertainment, and the object for 
which it was got up. : 


ADDRESS. 
When classic Geeece first reared the infant 
stage, 
And to the drama gave her tile page, 
#schylus caug!it the all inspiring flame, 
And sent the volume down to future fame, 
Then Shakespeare, with a radiant beauty bound 
The mighty work, which genius’ self had 
crown'd, 
Until the world, the seeptic world approved, 
W hat all admired—what all so fondly loved. 
The volume opens, on whose varied page, 
The spirits shine of a departed age : 
Richard, Macbeth, Othello, glide along, 
Raised by the magic of that prince of song.— 
But, bark ! another sweeps the glowing strings 
Of nature's harp—'tis our own Payne that sings 
And see stern Brutus panoplied appears; 
Himself all marble, kindred, friends al. tears. 
Then Carwin, hid beneath his cloak of crime, 
Seems the dread angel of destroying time. 
Again—but lo! what brighter visions rise, 
Each sense enthralling in a glad surprize, 
“ Whose wings like heaven’s vast canopy un- 


furl’d, 

Spread their broad plumage o’er the subject 
world,” 

Around whose forms young genius proudly 
clings, 

And “Jam Jehan Nima,” glitters on their 
wings! 


Tis learning’s arch extending o’er the main, 
Raised by the talisman of gitted Payar 
Bat what reward for him whose miduight lamp 
Emits its ray from chambers cold and damp, 
Whose cheerless looks, and dreary aspect secim 
The spectred portrait of some horrid dream, 
Whose mind replete with lore — profusely gives 
Food for the million —while himself scarce lives: 
Who decks crention with a brighter gem, 
Than ever sparkled on a diadem, 
Thus genius pines, his stores display in vain, 
Thus bards have languished, stcep'd in gricf 
and pain ; 
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No showers of gold by speculative art, 

Dispel the gloorn or warm the aching heart ; 

What star is that, whose bright increasing light 

Breaks on his soul, and cheers his *gloom of 
night? 

His country’s star! it eomes the bard to cheer; 

The exile has a home—he finds it here! 

(Music—Home, Sweet home. 

What sounds are these, what pleasing heaven- 
ly strains, 

Whose echoing sweetness wantons o’er the 


plains ! 
Hark ! (music) now again on airy wings they 
flout, 


And angle voices catch the inspiring note, 

’Tis the warm welcome—Wanderer, cease to 
roam, 

T'hrice doubly welcome to thy “ Home, Sweet 
Ilome !” 

(Curtain falls to music—Home, Swect Home. 


A young man by the name of Eaton, has 
heen playing a short engagement at the 
Camp Street Theatre, (May 1835,) with 
considerable success. His King Richard 
was a piece of acting worthy of amore solid 
mark of public approbation than applause. 
Many of his readings were new, and if they 
are not always in accordance with the opin- 
ions of the critics, they at least show a mind 
susceptible of great impressions, His Mas- 
tor Walter and St. Pierre, we consider pass- 
ports to future fame, and when we say he is 
destined to fill a high place in the range of 


the American Drama, our prophecy is found- s 


ed upon the principle that genius and talent 
will come forth to the light, though Olmypus 
piled clouds should endeavour to obscure 
them. 

Charles H. Eaton is, we believe, a native 
of Massachusetts, and made his first appear- 
ance a short time since in Boston, as_ Rich- 


srd Hl. 


ANECDOTE. 

During Mrs. Drake’s engagement at the 
Camp Street Theatre, Mr. Russell relates 
one of the best stage jokes that has as yet 
been recorded, At the house where Mrs. D. 
boarded during her stay |in the city, was a 
slave by the name of Heleu, she usually at- 
tended that lady to the theatre, and acted as 
an assistant in the dressing room. On the 
oceasion to which we allude, the play was 
the * Hunchback,” some wags had instruet- 
Helen to remain during the performance 
within hearing of the actress’ voice,and when 
she heard her name called, to run immedi- 
ately on the stage, and say * here be I mis- 
see.’ All who have seen this admirable 
play, must be acquainted with that beantifal 
seene, where Julia expresses her hatred of 
Helen, in using only the word * Helen,” at 
the conclusion of each sentence she utters in 
derision of Clifford, the last is spoken in a 
loud and decided tone, at that moment black 
Helen rushed upon the stage exclaiming, 
‘* Here Ibe missee! Itis useless to add 
that the curtain fel! amid the shouts of the 
audience. 


Thomas Pearson, a member of the Camp 
Street Company, and brother of Harris G. 
Pearson, was murdered in Texans by the 
etvifized Mexicans, March Lith, 1836. 

Thomas Pearson, of Philadelphia, lately 
however, of this city, is no more; he fell a 
martyr to Liberty, for which he had boldly 
and fearless!y embarked, the issue of which 
is here detailed. Mr. Pearson was for se- 
veral years attached to the Western Thea- 
trea, and as prompter, was perhaps one of 


of the best in the country, attentive to busi- 
ness, sober and upright in his conduct, he 
has left behind hima reputation of which his 
friends may feel proud. For a number of 
years Mr. Pearson was engaged in develo- 
ping a new theory of the formation of the 
earth, its ingenuity was perhaps its promi- 
nent feature. Yet in argument with the 
learned and scientific, he puzzled, if he did 
notconvince. We do not pretend toa know- 
ledge of the principles of his theory, for a 
map of which, and some improvement upon 
an established philosophical apparatus he 
obtained a grant from Congress, the papers 
relative to which are now in the possession 
of his brother, H. G. Pearson, of this city. 
Cut off inthe midst of life, and all the pros- 
pects of future fame and usefulness to soci- 
ety, with friends around him, kindred near 
and dear, the only consolation that can be 
offered, is the cause for which he died, he 
fell a martyr to those principles for which 
onr forefathers fought. ‘The ery of vengeance 
is up—the murdered ery out from their graves 
--the tempest is rising, its portentious fury 
is heard afar off, and ere long it will burst 
upon the head of the blood thirsty Santa 
Anna, and check his mad career forever. 
Rest, spirit of the slaughtered, rest, venge- 
ance shall satisfy thy cries for blood, and 
thousands shall die to atone for thy wrongs. 

The Camp Street Theatre Company of 
New Orieans, under the stage management 
of Mr. F. S. Hill, is in Cincinnatti. Mrs. 
Pritchard is astonishing the inhabitants, 
with the ** Tour de Nesle.”? Scott, Farren, 
Williamson, Wills, and Miss Russell, are 
the magnets of attraction. 


Caldwell’s Theatre in Louisville, opened 
on the the Ist of July, 1836, the following 
names grace the announcement bill :—J. M. 
Field, Pearson, Thorne, DeBar, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bannister, the Cowells, the Hunts, 
Mrs. Kinlock, DeCamp, &c. &c. 

Scott and Thorne opened their new Vicks- 
burg Theatre, in November, 1836, with a 
good company. Scott, Thorne, Miss DeBar, 
Mr. and Mrs. Mason, Mrs. Couts, &c., &e. 
The theatre was put together in Cincinnatti, 
and broad-horned down the river to the place 
of its destination, it is a frame building, 35 
by 75 feet, and is intended to serve tempo- 
rarily until the more substantial edifice, for 
which money has been freely subscribed, 
can be erected. 


Caldwell’s new Theatre in Cincinnatti, 
an account of which and its opening, we 
have already given, and which was one of 
the several leased to Messrs. Russell aud 
Rowe, was entirely consumed by fire on 
Saturday morning, 22d of October, 1836, 
The fire originated from the carelessness of 
the lamp lighter, who was engaged in trim- 
ming the lamps on the stage, and incautious- 
ly left a lighted candle standing near a bot- 
tle of turpeutine he was using, which took 
fire and in a few minutes the house was in 
flames. The whole building was consumed, 
together with the scenery, dresses, &c. Mr. 
Caldwell’s loss is estimated at thirty or for- 
ty thousand dollars,—there was no insurance 
on the house. Russell’s loss was also con- 
siderable, being estimated at no less a sum 
than ten thousand dollars.*. Some of the 





*James S. Rowe, Richard Russell’s former 
partner iu the manegement of the Southern 


adjacent buildings were burnt, and a num- 
ber of others very much injured. 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


It has been, and is the subject of remark, 
why a city containing so much intelligence 
as Charleston, does, and which can boast of 
its literary institations and men, should ne- 
glect its theatres. ‘The history of its stage 
presents a lamentable picturs of neglect, still 
the blame should not be altogether attached 
to her citizens, for the managers with but 
few exceptions, dished up performances as 
destitute of literary merit, as were their com- 
panies in point of talent. 

It will be seen by Dunlap’s interesiing ac- 
count, that the early history of the stage in 
Charleston, could beast of much sterling 
merit amongst its votaries.* 

There are but two theatres now open in 
Charleston, (1836) one under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Hart, the other under that of 
Mr. Preston, both are losing concerns. The 
spirit of the drama is not there! Their com- 
panies are wretched, both in point of num- 
ber and talent. 

The former gentleman, however, with a 
spirit of enterprise characteristic of our 
Southern Managers, is determined to give 
the drama, as we say here, “a fair shake,” 
he has leased the Columbus, Geo., theatre, 
and at the close of the theatrical season of 
1836, we are pleased to state, pocketed up- 
wards of $5000. 





Theatres,committed suicide in Nashville,Tenn. 
last year, Gricf for the loss of his wife is sup- 
posed to have led to this rash act. 


*Mr, Holman, a gentleman who was univer- 
sally respected, tried the management for one 
season, if we mistake not it was in the year 
1816. The editor of the Southern Literary 
Journal, speaking of that portion of its history 
says—* When the Charleston Theatre was in 
its glory, in the days of Holman, Cooper, and 
the veterans of that palmy day in our theatri- 
cal history, we believe we do not err in our 
saying that the performances seldom exceeded 
three times a week,’ &c., &e. * 





When the celedratad actress, Mrs. 
Gibbs, was in Dudlin, she sung in Han- 
dell’s oratoria of the Messiah; a certain 
bishop who happened to be present,was 
so struck with the extreme sensibility of 
her manner, that he could not help ejac- 
ulating, loud enough to be heard by 
those around him, ** Woman thy sins 
be forgiven thee !”” 


Morand, author of Le Capriceuse was 
in a box of the theatre, curing the first 
representation of that comedy; the pit 
loudly exorssing disapprobaten at the 
extravagance and improbability of some 
traits in this character, the author be- 
came impatient; he put his head out of 
the box, and calleed, “Know gentlemen, 
this is the very picture of my mother- 
in-law. What do you say now ?”’ 





So great was Lord Byron's admira- 
tion of Mrs. Siddons that he could never 
be persuaded to see Miss O” Neil, lest 
os should disturb his recollection of 

er. 
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DRAMATIC MIROR, 


LITERARY COMPANION. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 30, 1812. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

We acknowledge the receipt of letters 
from Baltimore in reply to Mr. Proctor’s, 
which appeared in the Mirror of last week, 
all of which tend to sustain our Correspon- 
dant’s remarks, Mr. Wemyss’ position, &c. 
But as they wish us to make the statements 
therein contained upon our own hook we re- 
spectfully decline. Mr. Proctor appeared 
before the publie under his own name, and 
any reply must be with the same restrictions. 
If the writer will attach his name, which we 
did not feel justified in doing to the commu- 
nication in question, it shall have a place 
next week, for if the mattter is to be decided, 
who was right, and who was wrong, the 
parties alone must take the responsibility. 
It is our wish to do justice to our correspon- 
dent, Mr. Weymss, and Mr. Proctor, but we 
cannot beome a party in the controversy. 
The Communication is a strong one, and 
should have a strong name to it. We do 
not feel quite able to bear the Atlas like bur- 
den on our own shoulders. 





Our friend Puck’s letter came too late for 
this week’s Mirror, we regret it much and 
sympathise with the cause of his long si- 
lence. We know the place well where he 
rusticated, 

We acknowledge the receipt of a latter 
from Mr. George Hielge, the talented artist 
of the Chesnut Street Theatre, in relation to 
that * beautiful coat of white paint,” alluded 
to by our correspondant’s letter from Balti- 
more of the 16th inst. If Mr. Hielge had 
sent us Mr. Burton’s version of the affair, 
which would have been the proper course, his 
letter wonld have commanded that attention 
it otherwise cannot receive from us. We do 
not doubt the statement made by Mr. Hielge, 
but as he is not the party aggrieved, we 
must necessarily decline his communication, 
unless accompanied with one from Mr. Bur- 
ton himself. 


* Thespis,” on the morality of the stage, 
will find the subject fuly discussed in a 
back number of the Mirror, and what is more 
strange expressed in nearly the same words !! 

* Peter,”’ is declined. 


UNGENEROUS. 

Mr. Proctor could not play for Steele’s 
benefit as he proposed to do, although 
when he engaged with the manager of 
the Walnut St. Theatre, he stated dis- 
tinetly that a night should be set apart 
for that purpose. With all that selfish- 
ness and ill feeling which we regret to 
say, exists among managers, the servi- 
ces of Mr. Proctor, for the said benefit 
atthe Arch St. Theatre, a benefit for an 
American author, were not permitted 
to be given, and situated as Mr. Proctor 
was, he reluctantly, we know, yielded 
to that power which is so iron like held 
over the heads of ouractors. We know 
it will be said, and urged in excuse that 
the benefit was offered to Mr. Steele at 
the Walnut. Yes, afier he had engaged 
the Arch, and was bound by every tie 
of honour to Mr. Porter, who generous- 
ly gave him a night for the occasion. 

If the manager of the Walnut wishes 
to be generous, and has a disposition to 
aid a meritorious writer, one who has 
been laboring for that establishment in 
the production of a nautical piece, the 
whole history of which we know, let 
him give him the third night, the au- 
thor’s acknowledged right for a bene- 
fit, when he does this, we will be satis- 
fied with his conduct and overlook the 
Arch Street affair, but not until then. 
No blame in this matter can be attached 
to Mr. Proctor, who feels bound by 
other ties than those of simple friendship 
to play for and * put money ” if posst- 
ble into the treasury of our friend Steele 
—a consumation devoutly to be wished 
these hard times. 

The interest we take in this matter is 
one allied to the literature of our coun- 
try, we have witnessed the struggles of 
neglected genius, we have seen the big 
tears coursing their way down sorrow’s 
cheek, and watched with what eagerness 
the poor author lookad to the public for 
remuneration for his labour. What has 
been that remuneration? Nothing— 
literary nothing. 

Benefits have been gotten up for for- 
eigners which have yielded hundreds, 
and for men whose clainis were of a 
character which should have compelled 
them to take one at our courts of justice. 
Recently in New Orleans, J.S. Browwe, 
the plumed comedian had a benefit tend- 
ed him to make up the loss of $5000 
worth of old breeches, vests, wigs, and 
soiled socks, which he stated were de- 
stroyed by the fire at the St. Charles. 
He had a bumper. Old rags being 
searce, the patriolic public speculated 
largely on them, and tended the foreign 
rag man the proceeds!!! 

Are not these things disgraceful, and 
do they not speak trumpet tongued to 
the deep damnation of the wrong done 
our own citizens. How long will these 
foreigners rob the worthy American of 
his right, and poach upon our manors ? 
How long will the public permit them 


‘o humbug us, and exact money which 
they squander away in wanton eXxtrava- 
gance and low dessipation, while the 
modest,unpresuming,yet talented Amer- 
icans, who will not stoop to beg, nor 
lie lke them, suffer in silence and feels 
the lash of poverty which these foreign 
muleteers apply without mercy to their 
backs. Weask again, how long are 
these things to last, and for what period 
of time the Americans have bargained 
to be their slaves. 

There are several papers published in 
the United States, the editors of whom 
profess to advocate the American cause 
—we give them a fitting subjact for their 
pens. Forster of New Orleans, the bold 
editor of the “ Native M@merican,”’ 
should look to this subject. 





PHILADELPHIA, 
CHESNUT ST, THEATRE. 


Monday Evening.—The production 
of anew play now-a-days, and its repre- 
sentation on the stage creates no other 
excitement than the few remarks elici- 
ted on the occasion by a few critics— 
who are wont to congregate in conclaves 
and award to the author their quantum 
of abuse, or praise as the case may be. 
Beyond this the piece is seldom heard 
of, and the audience go away satisfied 
with their elevy’s worth, and ask not, 
nor,care not who wrote it, why he wrote 
it, and when he wrote it. 

‘* The Bubbles of a Day,’’ was writ- 
ten by no lessa man than Douglass Jer- 
rold, the well known author of the 
Rent Day, Black Eyed Susan, &c., &c. 
It is different from his other productions, 
and is evidently an imitation of Bulwer’s 
Money, avd London Assurance, The 
characters are all well drawn, but are 
thrown loosely together, and seemingly 
have but little action together, in fact, 
we several times asked what it was all 
about, but could receive no satisfactory 
answer. ‘here are many gems in the 
piece, flashes of wit, local allusions, eal- 
culated for the meridian of London only, 
but the story is wretchedly told, in fact 
it seems as if the first four acts were 
written witheut the authors having a 
knowledge of the denoument. So to 
make up for loss time he brings in a 
Mr. Waller, who goes to work and 
makes up a pretty story for Captain 
Smoke,which said Captain Smoke never 
knew or heard of before—Smoke then 
abuses a poor weak soul, whose only 
fault is ** love for his species,’’ (Lord 
Skindeep,) which results in the poor 
weak soul claiming the said Smoke for 
his own son, whose mother did not 
know he was out. The females are 
characters borrowed from * Belle Strat- 
agem,” and other familiar plays, and 
dressed up a little to suit the /ocale of 
the piece, which may justly be termed 
one of the Bubbles of the Day. 

This evening is appropriated for the 
benefit.ef that sterling old actor, Mr. W. 
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Jones. Regardless as the public gener- 
ally are of real merit, and services for 
years rendered in the cause, it is to be 
hoped on this occasion, the order of 
things will be reversed. Give him a 
bumper. 


ARCH ST. THEATRE. 


Mr. Eaton.—This gentleman com- 
menced an engagement here on Monday 
evening, on which occasion he played 
Sir Edward Mortimer, and most admi- 
rably did he enact it. 

On ‘Tuesday he appeared as Richard, 
we do not admire his Richard as a whole, 
there were parts beautilully played, and 
in which the young artist showed a 
knowledge of the author, only to be ob- 
tained by close and incessant study, 
Mr. Eaton should bear in mind this fact 
that a man who soliloques, is generally 
motionless, his whole mind ts bent upon 
the subject of his thought, and to move 
about to and fro, as if in passion, is to 
destroy the link which chains them. 

The great beauty of acting is a strict 
adherence to nature, an actor oceasion- 
ally departs from the rule to p'ease a 
few, it cannot but make the judicious 
grieve. 

During the fifth act, there was an evi- 
dent exhaustion of the actor's powers, 
and it was whispered about that it was 
the effect of other causes than those of 
fatigue, we regret that such was the 
case, as we believe Mr. Eaton has been 
for some time laboring in the ‘Temper- 
ance cause, and very recently delivered 
a series of popular lectures upon that 
subject. We are charitable enough to 
attribute his evident loss of power in the 
fifth act to over exertion, and not to the 
‘damning cup!”’ 

P. S. Our charity was misplaced, for 
since we penned the above, we have 
ascertained that he was drunk—very 
drunk!!! 


WALNUT ST. THEATRE, 


Appearance of JOHN SEFTON.—* Veil, vot 
of #t!” 

Surely the age of theatricals has pass- 
ed, for Momus,the laughter loving God, 
no longer holds his court in either of our 
theatres. ‘The engagement of Sefton 
should have been productive of a much 
better house, than the one which greet- 
ed him on Wednesday evening, after an 
absence of several years, during which 
time he has travelled through England, 
France, Germany, and Prussia. This 
circumstance has probably operated 
against his interest by making his 
** lose caste’ among our native loafers. 
Jesting apart Sefton has made the ehar- 
acter of ** Jemmy ‘witcher ” peculiar- 
ly his own, and invested it with an oci- 
ginality thatis at once novel and enter- 
taining to a certain class. We feel no 
disposition to enter into the merits of 
the performance, as the character is one 
for which we feel no sympathy, and 
consequently no likening, but will sim- 


ply state that it is a perfect picture of a 
cockney loafer, friendless, shirtless, and 
houseless! He gets into a great many 
scrapes from which he amusingly ex- 
tricates himself much to the edification 
of “the groundlings and gallery Gods.” 

Proctor as the Golden Farmer, was 
very good, quite natural and effective. 
Vache capital in the drunken scene of 
Harry Hammer, and Myers as O'd Mob 
very clever, he promises well in melo- 
dramatic. 

Our favourite little danseuse, Miss 
Emma Ince exhibtted some steps, which 
for Sylph-like beauty and peculiar mo- 
desty, it would be difficult to surpass. 

Master Reed also danced the Scottish 
Reel, with much sprightliness and grace. 


BALTIMORE. 


The greatest humbug of the present 
age, George Washington Dixon, has 
been creating quite a sensation in this 
city by walking or standing sixty hours 
consecutively, what benetit society in 
general can receive from such a foolish 
act, we are yet to learn, althongh we 
are told the Ls«ndon medical faculty 
have offered a prize of 1000/. to the 
ass who can accomplish forty eight 
hours, certain it is that Dixon honestly 
performed the match against time, and 
sung several songs at the Front Street 
Theatre on the same evening that he 
finished the task. Mrs.Lewis has play- 
ed some very intresting melo-damas to 
empty benches, we do not think there 
could have been thirty dollars in the 
house on any one night, benefit inclu- 
ded, and we are surprised that Wemyss 
continues to keep open, however, no- 
thing seems to daunt his indomitable 
perseverance, and to see him you would 
suppose his house was nightly crowded. 
He has produced ** ‘Tom and Jerry ’’ in 
a very considerable manner, and this 
will we hope aid hi: a little, the house 
having been better atiended during the 
last two nights than at any time since it 
opened—sad prospect this for the fortune 
of the drama, when such a piece alone 
can induce our citizens to visit the the- 
atre the, best prodetions of the master 
spirits of dramatic literature are played, 
if atall, for the amusement of the actors. 
Might we venture to propose a scheme 
for the resuscitation of the drama, if it 
have vitality enough to be resuscitated ; 
it would be to close the third tier, ban- 
ish dram drinking and bars from with- 
in the walls of the theatres, aud make 
them if possible, schools of morality, in- 
stead of dens of infamy. The mana- 
ger who would take the lead with a 
respectable theatre, would confer a ben- 
fiion the community, and should he 
fail, at all events he will be no worse off 
than the present caterers to vice and im- 
morality, and would have at all events 
an approving conscience to carry with 
him into retirement. Messrs. Editors. 
try your influence to bring about such 
a reformation. 


NEW YORK. 


Chatham Theatre.—A large audi- 
ence last Wednesday evening witnessed 
Mr. Kirby’s performance of Bertram, 
which did him much eredit. On ‘Thurs- 
day evening was performed two of Bul- 
wer’s most popular picces, viz: the 
Lady of Lyons and Richelieu, by Mr. 
Smith. On Mondzy next, Thorne com- 
mences his series of splendid vaude- 
villes, which he has in preparation. 
They are said to surpass any thing 
which has been produced this season, 
both in the style and interest of the 
pieces, as well as the mugnificence of 
other productions. 


From our Correspondant. 


NEW ORLEANS. 
April lth, 1842. 
French Theatre—Continuation of the Italian 
Opera. 

The last production here will be the opera 
of Belisario, which will be performed to- 
morrow evening and the two evenings fol- 
lowing, Saturday and Monday. The opera 
season will then be over, much sooner than 
was expected, the cause | will give you be- 
low. ‘The opera of Belisario was composed 
expressly for Salvatori, by Donizetti. The 
ill health of this great actor and basso singer 
compelled him to visit Havana, hence it is 
we are so fortunate to have so great an ar- 
tiste among us, and whese departure is so 
much regretted. His * // /urtuso”’ was a 
terrific performance, assisted in all her might, 
by Ober Rosst, the indefatigable Prima Don- 
na. ‘Ihe finale to the first act was indiseri- 
bable. Imagine a madman breaking from 
his keepers, and meeting with his guilty 
wite (who has “caused this madness) and 
furious to approach her with his open ready 
hands, intent upon tearing her to pieces, 
struggling amidst a group of nearly thirty 
hardy men from each, and all, who in their 
turn are overturned, dragged and dragging, 
his eyes flashing fire, biting himseit and 
others, his mouth almost foaming, bis aspect 
that of a perfeet Furioso, at the same time 
his wife endeavouring from a remorse of con- 
science to break from a dozen women to be- 
come the victim of her husband's just fury, 
all singing and screaming, aud in their hor- 
ror and confusion pvuring forth most thrill- 
ing, harmonious, maddening music. The 
orchestra at the same time (corapletely full) 
thundering away the furies of Hell, | have 
no doubt, set to music expressiy to fashion 
this most extraordinary opera. ‘This scene 
was most powerful in its eflect, and would 
appal and astonish the iron nerves of his 
Satanic Majesty himself. If Ae could fash- 
ion such music in his dominions, | fear many 
of his opposers would be compelled to bend 
at his gate, and after satis, ing their strong 
and pressing wants, by gathering crumbs, 
would ungratefully petition a return to his 
former nation, by abandoning his newly ac- 
quired taste in the science of mad house mu- 
sic. After the curtain fell, for aimoment the 
audience who had remained for fifteen min- 
utes in an awful state of excitement, began 
to breathe more freely, and for the first time 
in'that space felt their situation, and with 
deafning plaudits which shook the trembling 
and already frightened chandelier, brought 
forth before their wonder stricken geze, the 
madman and his wife, not in their mimic 
character, but as Signor Salvatori, and Sig- 
nora Ober Rossi, to receive their thanks for 
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the high gratification they afforded them, 
and to express by repeated applause, their 
just appreciation of their extraordinary pow- 
ers. ‘The Italian troupe will leave here six 
weeks sooner than was at first contemplated 
and the cause is the failure of La Fantonini 
Sutton. ‘This has thrown the Di/anti’s quite 
out of sorts for the opera, and the houses 
have been very thinly attended, except on 
the night of Ober and Salvatort. The mana- 
ger cannot continue unless he allows her, 
(the failing Prima Donna,) by contract to 
play two or three other parts, and “Za 
Norma” was to have been one of her vic- 
tims, but the manager, rather than his pa- 
trons should be tortured by such an exhibi- 
tion, preferred closing at once. He has ex- 
perienced losses by her playing at the Hava- 
na, to the tune of a thousand dollars a night, 
There is no humbug about this fact, so thinks 
the ill fated manager. The first night she 
played Amina in * La Somnambula,” one 
of the most popular operas ever played here 
excepting “* La Norma,” (mauy persons 
waiting anxiously for its production) there 
were not over four hundred dollars in the 
house, and the second not two hundred, (the 
manager paying three hundred and fifty dol- 
lars for the use of the house alone. This was 
her dast appearance, definite and eterne. The 
night following, Marino Faliero was brought 
out for the seventh time (no other picce be- 
ing ready) and there were about fifteen hun- 
dred dollars received. But why? The real 
Simon Pure appeared. The audience knew 
they would receive the value of their ad- 
mission, and they gave her an equivalent in 
bouquets, which was showered down in pro- 
fusion with a heart felt enthusiasin and joy- 
ousacclamation. ‘The indignation manifest- 
ed by the public towards La Sutton, prevents 
in great measure the expression of my own 
personal feelings towards her extreme vanity, 
and presumption. She has brought a por- 
tion of the public feelings against her, by her 
old trick of being puffed into notice, no mat- 
ter at whose expense. This has been car- 
“ried on for a month through the medium of 
the Bulletin, much to the annoyance of the 
editorial fraternity, some have noticed it, 
others treated it with silence and contempt. 
I send you an extract from the Picayune of 
the 10th inst., in which you will see the just 
statement of this correspondence, you will 
please insert it at the end of this article for 
the benefit of your readers, and particularly 
to those who are opposed to this vile species 
of the theatrical Humbug. The Dramatic 
Mirror is a work (as I consider it,) which, 
like the stage, its intent is, to show virtue her 
own fair image, vice its deformity, to put 
down Charlatanism, and by deserving praise, 
reward, and merit. In your hands possess- 
ing strong moral and intellectual faculties, 
it cannot fail to be effective. Let the strong 
iron hand of resolution and decision vr 
your steady nerve unshaken and determined, 
and there is no such word as “fail.” Be 
firm and fear nought, * Je it, nor leave the 
task to me.” 
AMERICAN THEATRE. 


They are getting up in splendid style, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, under the immediate 
direction of Mr. Foster. They perform it 
this evening for the firsttime. Fanny Fitz- 
williams has just concluded a very unprofit- 
able engagement, and left day before yester- 
day quite in a huff with two of her former 
editorial friends. To speak emphatically, 
this person’s acting is most disagreeable to 
me, yet justice should be done to her, when 
the cause from which it emenates, demands 


* 


it, not for her sake alone, but for the general 
good. ‘The cause of displeasure was, her 
refusing to play for the Pearson benefit, at 
the immediate sacrifice of her own interest, 
when she a year previous gratuitously per- 
formed for this sume gentleman. ‘his is 
what I call riding a free horse to death, and 
this is generally the result of such good feel- 
ing towards any of the profession. She 
played for Browne’s benefit a few nights 
previous at the sacrifice of her farewell en- 
gagement, and in a card to the public she 
complains of not receiving even « “ thank 
you”’ for the services. This must have 
been an oversight of ‘dear, dear Browne,” 
for he has proved himself too much aman of 
gallantry to have wilfuliy neglected the com- 
mon necessary courtesy for such an act of 
kindness, particularly from the * fair sex.” 
THE ST. CHARLES, 

The rvins are still towering, Mr. Cald- 
well is waiting the response of the Insurance 
Offices, whether they will rebuild or pay the 
money. It can be replaced for three thou- 
sand dollars less than the insurance, which 
is forty thousand dollars. Mr. Caldwell has 
sound proposals for a stock to aid him in the 
above, and it is supposed that when the 
building is commenced it will be finished in 
ninety days. 


PITTSBURG. 


Dan Marble is carrying all before him 
in Pittsburg. On the 23d inst., he took 
a benefit, and played the new piece of 
** The Game Cock of the Wilderness.” 
Marble shortly commences an engage- 
ment with Porter. 


CINCINNATTIH. 


Dinneferd has brought out a piece 
called Sinbad the Sailor. If it be the 
same piece which he produced at the 
Walnut some time back, we can only 
sympathise with our friends for the in- 
fliction they have to endure, in witness- 
ing such a compound of nonsense. Mr. 
C. Hill and lady are engaged, their 
names in large letters on the small bil!s. 

Note extraordinary !—Burton has shown 
is good sense in paying attention to our sug- 
gestion about these said large letters—the 
names of the ** double stock company” at the 
Chesnut ere all on an equal now, Good!) 
Among the company at Cincinnatti, we 
notice the names of Pickering, Barry, 
Professor Ernest (worst kind of hum- 
bug, this!!} Willard, Dunn, Lemonos- 
ky, Hosier, and Mayle. Our candid 
opinion is that these last several names 
are fictitious. The drama! alas! how 
fallen when men are ashamed to have 
their real names associated with it. If 
a young man shoud impose himself 
upon a merchant uider an assumed 
name. the moment of discovery would 
be thatof his discha-ge. But in the 
matter of the drama, it is all right, and 
part of the present system. How can 
managers expect to raise a moral stand- 
ard in the profession, if they tolerate 
fraud? 





ITEMS. 
We shall shortly inflict upon our readers 
the new melo-drama of “Amaldi; or the 
Brigand’s Daughier.” 


The summer season not having fairly 
opened yet anywhere, we have little to 
tell relating to theatricals other than to 
chronicle the whereabouts of the actors. 

The Seguin troupe appear likely to 
succeed at the Park for a few weeks. 
They had a good house the first night, 
a poor one the second, and a tolerably 
good one the third mght. They are a 
singular instance ofan operatic company 
being successful without having one 
really great singer among them, Sen- 
guin is the best. ‘Thev are all capital 
musicians, but none of them have a 
first rate voice. Mrs. Seguin is a beau- 
tiful musician, very correct, and very 
cold ; but her voice is thin, and its up- 
per notes wiry and barsh. Still the 
whole of them combined cause the ope- 
ra of Norma to be received with con- 
siderable applause. 

Mrs. Sutton and Nagel are giving 
concerts with great ecclat at \obile, 
where Brown has taken his last benefit 
before coming north, Barton and Mrs. 
Richardson, and Bill Chapman are also 
there. 

Fanny E!ssler had not left Havane at 
the last accounts, She was drawing 
good houses at the Tacon, which she 
had again taken on her own account. 

Peter Richings.—This accomplished 
actor, and gentleman, (terms not always 
synonymous) has left the Chesnut St. 
Theatre—cause as yet unknown, We 
cannot afford to lose Captain ‘Tarradid- 
dle, he has so long Dazz/e-d us with his 
genius, that we are fearful of being left 
in the dark. Managers, look to the 
Captain! 

Terpsichore.—Mr. D. L. Carpenter, 
and his accomplished pupils, the Misses 
Juans, visit New York on + profession- 
al tour, we speak for them a hearty wel- 
come. Mr. Carpenter has been long 
and favourably known as a teacher of 
the art of dancing in this City, and his 
oecasional appearance on the stage greet- 
ed with deserved applause. He has just 
closed an engagement at Arch Street 
Theatre, where with his talented pupils 
he won golden opinons from all. 

8.5. Steele had an exellent house 
atthe Arch on Wendsday. 

The Chap who signs himself ** A 
Subscriber” is a perfect Solomon—he 
must have looked into the Mummy be- 
fore he wrote the letter to us. 

The Forest Fiend, or the Widow,s 
Curse — This is the title of anew drana 
which is to be brought out at the Arch 
sireet, shoitl,: it is the production of a 
young gen'leman of this: ciiy, and 
abounds with incidents of the most 
thrilling nature. We have no doubt of 
its success. 
fe Butler the tragedian, the pretty Miss 
Teynok’s, Lambe:t, Thayer and Mrs. 

~ewis are playing in Washington. 

Jim Crow R ce has just closed a fine 
engagement in Bo-ton. 

Braham is in this city, on his way 
to the west, 
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PORTRAITS OF THEATRI- 
CAL CHARACTERS. 

Mrs. Charles—We like Mrs. Charles 
—she is so lady like, so correct, and we 
may say classical in her style of acting, 
that it is impossible for her to offend the 
most ascetic of critics. Ina word, she 
is a good actress. 

Mrs. Sefton-—--Genuine in many 
things, but Mrs. Sefton in all. She does 
not possess the art, if you please, of 
identifying herself with a part. The 
great beauty of acting, is fo act, Same- 
ness is a fault—a grievous fault. 

Mrs. George Jones—In passionate 
parts, loud, deep, and ranting, this lady 
will do, but in deep pathos, tenderness, 
love, affection, and all that sort of thing, 
she is decidedly at fault, there are in her 
under tones, a monotonizing harshness, 
which tires, and drags heavily, and it is 
only when she breaks from this sombre 
shade, that she throws a light, bright 
but not brilliant around her. 

Mrs. Flynn—This is an accomplish- 
ed actress, she is a perfect mistress of 
her business, and an excellent reader. 
Her face and figure are beautiful, and 
the profile of the former the best we 
ever saw upon the stage. We do not 
say Mrs. I'lynn is a perfect artiste—by 
no means, she has many faults which 
are more th@consequence of the state of 
the drama, than any thing else. She 
would have been great, but alas! there 
is scarcely an inducement now to excel. 
Recently we have seen her in Imogene, 
Desdemona, &c., and think that she 
plays with more energy and spirit than 
she was wont to do. 





OCEAN. 


How expressive the name—how great! how 
noble !—the image of eternity~ the abode of 
storms the most violent, ond of images the 
most direful. In its mention are conjured up 
all the awful phantoms so famous in Mythology 
—there dwell those syrens, who by their melo- 
dious voices allure the thoughtless mariner to 
inevitable destruction: and there Neptune rides 
in his shell chariot, over the foaming waves, at- 
tended by tritons, nymplis, and sea monsters, 
and waving his trident in the mellow air.—- 
There the Nereids gambol, there Thetis and 
Oceanus dwell, and there Proteus foretells fo- 
turity, and transforms himself into a thousand 
awful shapes. There are formed those dark 
tempests that go forth thickly armed, and burn- 
ing with rage, to mutilate the works of man, 
and spread desolation over the hoar abyss.— 
There frolics the porpoise, and the whale, there 
sallies forth the sword-fish, the carpenter of 
Neptune, in quest of employment, and there 
giides along slowly, Nautilius, with his tiny 
sails outstretched, to catch every breene, on a 
voyage of discovery. There is the great battle 
field, on which victory is to be decided in favor 
of the oppressed or the oppressor; and there is 
the great market-place which was created by 
God, that empire might traffic with empire, 
and kingdom with kingdom. How many 
families are dependent on it for their support, 
and to how many thousands does it give em- 
ployment. How many cities, and even nations, 
are indebted to it for their very existence. How 
many thousands, yea millions of fellow beings 
bave been raised from poverty to affluence, and 
in all ages, and in all climes, of what ineetiv « 


able value has it been toman. It leads him to 
other shores, and supplies his table with their 
prodoction, and it has been the cause of many 
and wonderful discoveries. ‘The ocean is the 
master-piece of nature—it is bottomless and 
unconquerable, ever in motion, and yet untired. 
On its mighty face sails ships of every size, and 
men of every clime. When roused, it exhibits 
the true picture of an uncontrolled temper—it 
roars like thunder, and shakes its mighty sides 
and sweeps to destruction every thing in its 
course. Now it rises to kiss the heavens, ant 
now it descends to the earth—man stands dumb 
with astonishment—again it mounts to the 
skies, “tearing and crumbling, and sweeping 
all before it.” In its possession are jewels of 
great value, the diamond, the emerald and the 
Jasper, and beneath its bosom lie the bones of 
families destroyed, the father and the son, the 
mother and the daughter, the old man and the 
youth, the pretty innocent and the migh y murt 
derer—all whitening the caverns of the great 
deep, and waiting for the time when the “ sea 
shall give up its dead.” It looks upon death 
that great conqueror, with no terrors—rank or 
wealth, to it gain no partiality,—it swallows 
with an insatiable appetite, the king and the 
peasant, the weak and the powerful. The 
mighty warrior, who exposes his naked breast 
in the thick storm of tattle fearless of the mur- 
dering cannon, when on the face of the ocean, 
and when the storm commences its depreda- 
tions, how he trembles. And yet, notwith- 
standing all this, the ocean, "tis said, was mace 
by chance—by chance! Was it chance that 
lifted its waves to heaven ?—was it chance that 
made each inhabitant that there sports and 
battles? Was it chance that created man, 
placed in him an immortal soul, and promised 
him a home far beyond the grave? Was it 
chance that opened the rose, that placed the 
world in the heavens, that gave strength to the 
lion, and ferocity to the tiger ? Was it chance 
that commanded the sea “ to be still’”—that 
created the high mountain of Asia, and formed 
the mighty falls of Niagara? No—it was (ne 
all wise and powerful—a being omnipotent and 
omnipresent—one who dwells in a ‘home not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 
Since, then that it was He who created all these 
who breathed into man the breath of life, who 
made heaven and earth, and all things therein, 
both small and great,—let us bless his holy 
name; let us love, praise and worship him for- 
and ever. 





They are performing French plays at 
Brighton. Sir Robert Peel ana family are 
there attending them. St. James’ Theatre, 
London, was to be opened with French 
plays on the 4th of April, when Madle. Ples- 
sy, of the Theatre Francais, and Madle. 
Avnel, also of the Theatre Francais, make 
their first appearance. Mr. Mitchell has 


taken it. 





That popular place of entertainment, the 
Haymarket Theatre, opened on Easter Mon- 
day. Independent of the old favourites, and 
that charming artist, Mademoiselle Celeste, 
many provincial actors of celebrity are en- 
gaged ; on the Monday after Easter, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Kean made their first ap- 
pearance in London since their marriage, 





Henry Russell’s concerts over London are 
crowded nightly, and he is an immense fa- 
vourite. His ** Maniac” is much admired, 
and he is encored in four or five songs every 
night. 





The Prinhess’ Theatre, Oxford street, has 
been purchased by a gentleman of the name 
of Montgue for 14,900/. It cost in building 

7,000/. 


THE DRAMATIC MIRROR. 


WOMAN. 


How sweet are those bewitching smiles, 
‘that steal so fondly o’er thy cheek ; 
Their cheerful influence beguiles 
The heart with sorrow weak. 


Their pleasing harmony doth add, 
Fresh beauties to thy face, 

They show a heart in virtue glad, 
Where sorrow leaves nu trace. 


Those laughing smiles so sweet and bright 
Bespeak a cheerful heart, 

They shed around a blissful light 
Aud pleasures fresh impart. 


As some sweet flower on desert sands, 
Where all around is drear 

Blooming before the pilgrim stands 
His lonely heart to cheer. 


Or as some brightly shining star 
When darkness reigns profound, 
Bursts forth from yon bloe vault afar, 

And sheds its light around. 


E’en so those witching smiles impart, 
A pleasure, undefin’d, 

They soothe the painful throbbing heart 
And still the troubled mind. 


Smile on! smile on! thou lovely maid, 
While youth and beauty’s thine, 

Ere time those rosy cheeks shall fade, 
And wrinkles leave behind. ~ 


Sadness, perchance, may come one day, 
When sorrow dark and drear 
Shall chase those lovely smiles away, 
And leave behind a tear. 
c. J. B. 








THE DRAMATIC MIRROR will be 
issued every Saturday morning, simulianeously in New 
York and Philadelphia. Suhscriters will be served 
regularly with the paper, on the cash principle, at ix 
sent per number. Those residing at a distance can 
have it forwarded regularly. Terms: $3 per annum, 
payable inevery instance in advance. Sulscriptions 
will be received at the follewing places, where single 
copies of the paper can always be had :— 

Pittsburg—J. R Berford, 85 Fourth treet. 
Cincinnati—W. R. Fisher, 23 West Fourth Street. 
Boston—G. W. Redding, 8 State street. 
Baltimore—H. A. Turner, 10 North Street. 
St. Louis—R. Jones Weodward, Lite rary Depot. 
Philadelphia—Turner & Fisher, 15 North Sixth Street. 
“ J. R. Colon, 2634 Chesaut Street. 
“ Burgess’ News ()ffice, 3 Ledger Building. 
“ Leary’s Book Sture, 158 North Second #. 2 
“ Smith’s News Office, 29 South Third Street 
New York—Turner & Fisher, 5: Chatham Street. 
be Blakely, Fountain Inn, Walker Street, 





“6 Axford’s News Office, 158 Bowery. 
“ Hamblin Hall, 167 Elizabeth street. 
“ Heustis & Co , 104 Na~sau Street. 


New Orleans—D. Jobson, 94 St. | harles Street. 
Mobile—J. F. Curns & Co. 

All Letters for the PUBLISHER, must be direct- 
ed to our Publication Office, No 29 South Third Street, 
Basement Story. (Vest Paid ) 

All letters and communications for the EDITOR, must 
be directed two his address, No. 155 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia. (Post paid.) 


SIGN OF THE RED CURTAINW—O. WHEE. 
LOCK, Corner of Fourth and Market Street, where 
the following refreshments cau be hacdtata'l hours of the 
flay .—King’s Premium + heese, very superior, twelve- 
and-a-half cents a pound; Spice Nuts, first quality, 
twelva-and-a-half cents a pound; Ginger $Nuts, four 
cents a pound; Seoteh Cakes, one cent*a piece; Lon- 
don Rolls one cent a piece; Almonec Cakes, one centa 
piece ; Molasses Pound Cukes.one cent a piece; Bunns, 
ono cent a piece; Doughuuts, !u great variety, one ceni 
a piece; Turnovers, one cent a ;iece; PLYS of a! 
kinds,superior quality,from one to sixteen cenisa piecc; 
Egg Custard, four cents acut; Mince, Apple, Peach, 
and Cracberry, four cents a cut, each. 

S- lect Candies, made of zood sugar and highly fla- 
vored, twenty-five cents a pound. HOT COFFEE the 
best, three cents a half pint. Mineral Mead, a delici- 
ous beverage from one to six ceuts a glass. Whittemore’s 
Spruce Beer, containing Sarsaparridla, from oue to 
three ceuts aglass LEMONAIE, very rich, and al- 
ways made of fresh lemons; from one to six cents 
a glass, together with other juxuries to0 numerous to 
menuion. a 











